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NIETZSCHE’S SUPERMAN 


**C\UPERMAN”’ is a strong, picturesque expression such as 

Nietzsche delighted on occasion to use. It occurs chiefly in 
the prose-poem, ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’’ (1883). It does not ap- 
pear in ‘‘Beyond Good and Evil,’’ which soon followed and is a more 
matter-of-fact statement of essentially the same thoughts as are con- 
tained in the earlier work, and only once in ‘‘The Genealogy of 
Morals,’’ which succeeded ‘‘Beyond Good and Evil’’ and is a more 
connected treatment of certain controverted special points in that 
book. 

Yet, like all Nietzsche’s extreme phrases, it covers a substantial 
thought. The word, oddly as it sounds (I think it was Mr. Bernard 
Shaw who first popularized it among us), is formed most naturally. 
We often speak of ‘‘superhuman”’ excellencies and qualities, though 
usually having in mind something bordering on the Divine; and any 
being having these superiorities is, of course, literally speaking, a 
superman—the only novelty of Nietzsche’s view being that the super- 
human traits are regarded as attainable by man. Moreover, the 
substantive is not absolutely new. Mommsen spoke of the Aidschy- 
lean heroes as ‘‘supermen.’? Homberger (1882) called Bismarck a 
‘‘superman.’’ Goethe used the word a couple of times: Herder 
did once in an unfavorable, Jean Paul in a favorable, sense.? The 
first use of it by Nietzsche (so far as I remember) is in ‘‘Joyful 
Science’’ (1882), where ‘‘Ubermenschen’”’ are spoken of along with 
Gods and heroes, and by way of contrast with ‘‘Nebenmenschen’” 
and ‘‘Untermenschen’’ (such as dwarfs, fairies, satyrs).* Before 
this, he had made use of the adjective as we all do, speaking, for 
instance, of ‘‘superhuman goodness and justice’’—and, indeed, 
‘‘super’’ in general (or its equivalent) appears rather often, as in 
‘‘super-German’’ (of Wagner’s thoughts), ‘‘super-national’’ (of uni- 

1In the ‘‘Zueignung’’ of 1784 with the ‘‘ Urfaust,’’ 1775. 

2 For a full account of the history of the term, see Professor R. M. Myer’s 
article ‘‘Der Ubermensch. Eine vorgeschichtliche Skizze,’’ Zeitschrift fiir 


deutsche Wortforschung, May, 1900. 
3‘* Joyful Science,’’ $143. 
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versal aims), ‘‘superhellenic,’’ ‘‘superhistorical’’; he spoke of man 
as the ‘‘super-animal’’ and of a ‘‘distant super-world.’’ 

During the period of reaction against his early idealization of 
Wagner, Nietzsche makes adverse reflections on the elevation of indi- 
viduals into superhuman beings. The cultus of genius seems to him 
a continuation of the old worship of Gods and princes; when one 
raises certain men to a superhuman level, one is apt to look on whole 
classes as lower than they really are. There is a danger for genius 
itself when it begins to fancy itself superhuman.‘ It is curious that 
Nietzsche always had a more or less pronounced aversion to Carlyle’s 
hero-worship.® Even as late as ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’’ there is 
a slighting reference to Gods and supermen (taken as people up in 
the clouds) ; Zarathustra is tired of them®’—as of the poets who in- 
vent them. And yet, despite such chaffing, Nietzsche’s early instinct 
for what is superior and great is by the time of ‘‘Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra’’ in full sway again, and this book itself is a product of it. 
He had said almost at the outset of his career (¢. e., had represented 
a disciple of culture saying, but it was plainly a self-conféssion) ; 
*‘T see something higher and more human above me than I myself 
am; help me all to attain it, as I will help every one who feels and 
suffers as I do—in order that at last the man may arise who is full 
and measureless in knowledge and love and vision and power, and 
with his whole being cleaves to nature and takes his place in it as 
judge and valuer of things.’’”*? And now, after years of self-criticism 
in which everything in his early beliefs that could be shaken was 
shaken, the old attitude recurs—and stands out clearer, and more 
assured than ever. 


**When half-Gods go, 
The Gods arrive.’’ 


Wagner had gone, the early illusions about him had vanished; but 
the transcendent vision of superhuman excellence which Nietzsche 
had momentarily identified with that great figure survived. 


II 


‘*Superman”’ is a poetic designation for great individuals car- 
ried to their utmost human limit, for ‘‘persons’’ in the full sense 
of that term. Superman is man as he might be—not another species, 
but our very human flesh and blood transfigured. As Professor 

4‘Human, All-too-Human,’’ §§ 461, 164. Of. ‘“Dawn of Day,’ § 298. 

5 The references to Carlyle are in ‘‘ Dawn of Day,’’ § 298, ‘‘ Joyful Science,’’ 
$97, ‘‘ Will to Power,’’ § 27, ‘‘Ecce Homo,’’ III., §1. For Emerson, however, 
Nietzsche had practically unmixed admiration. 

6‘*Thus Spake Zarathustra,’’ IT., xvii. 

7 ‘*Schopenhauer as Educator,’’ sect. 6. 
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Georg Simmel, one of the critical writers on Nietzsche who has most 
penetrated into his thought, puts it, ‘‘The superman is nothing but 
the erystallization of the thought that man can develop beyond the 
present stage of his existence—and hence should.’’® Zarathustra 
has scanned the great men of history, and the greatest of them are, 
like the smallest men, ‘‘all-too-human’’; ‘‘there has never yet been a 
‘superman’’’® Great individuals like Alcibiades, Cesar, Frederick 
II., Leonardo da Vinci, Cesar Borgia, Napoleon, Goethe, Bismarck 
are approximations to the type, but all come short somewhere— 
they were men of power, took great and fearful responsibilities, but 
were spoiled by some defect.1° Zarathustra is spoken of by Nietzsche 
as an incorporation of the ideal,’ but Zarathustra is an imaginary 
figure—and, as portrayed, he himself looked beyond. 

Nietzsche once puts his problem, and incidentally reveals his 
understanding of the new phrase, thus: Dismissing the current in- 
dividualistic morality along with the collectivistic, since the former, 
like the latter, fails to recognize an order of rank among men and 
wants to give equal freedom to all, he says that his thoughts turn 
rather on the degree of power that one or another person may exer- 
cise over others or over all, 7. e., on how far a sacrifice of freedom 
and virtual enslavement may be the basis for the bringing forth of a 
higher type. Put in the crudest way, to what extent could we sacri- 
fice the development of humanity to the end of bringing a higher 
type than man into existence? His concept, or rather image 
(Gleichniss), for such a type is ‘‘superman’’!” (I can not now stop 
to explain that Nietzsche’s fundamental reading of human: nature 
is in terms of power—power, however, not being taken after the 
common fashion as antithetical to intellect, virtue, and spiritual 
things in general, but as underlying them and giving them their 
basis, meaning, and validity.) Another statement of his problem, 
put in the form of a demand, is: ‘‘To bring forth beings who stand 
elevated above the whole race of man and to sacrifice one’s self and 
one’s kind to this end.’’** Taking this with verbal distinctness, a new 
species would seem to be suggested, and countenance would be lent to 
the view of those who hold that Nietzsche had in mind a possible 
evolution in the future such as Darwin is supposed to have proved in 

8‘¢Schopenhauer und Nietzsche,’’ page 235. Cf. pages 5, 6. 

9 ‘*Zarathustra,’’ II., iv. 

10 Napoleon, Goethe, Stendhal, Heine, Schopenhauer, Wagner, Balzac are 
once spoken of as ‘‘good Europeans’’ (i, ¢., super-national) and a kind of 
‘thigher men,’’ but not deep and original enough for a philosophy such as 
Nietzsche craves (‘‘Beyond Good and Evil,’’ § 256). 

11‘*Eece Homo,’’ III., vi, § 6. 


12¢¢ Will to Power,’’ $§ 859, 866. 
18 ‘¢ Werke,’’ XIV., 261, § 4. 
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the past, namely, the development of one distinct order of beings out 
of another. But there is reason to doubt whether Nietzsche had any- 
thing so definite as this in mind. The whole question as to his rela- 
tion to Darwinism is a mooted point. He may himself have had 
different attitudes at different times—that of criticism becomes 
marked toward the end of his life. The view that seems to me 
most reasonable is that he finally settled down to thinking of super- 
men simply as extraordinary specimens of men, who, however, if 
favored, instead of being fought as they commonly are, might lead 
to a considerable modification of the human type—one so great that, 
speaking in literary and fluid rather than scientific fashion, the result 
might be called a new species. He expressly says in one of his later 
books, ‘‘ Not what shall take the place of humanity in the successive 
order of beings is the problem I propose—man is an end; but what 
type of man we shall train, shall wish for as the one of higher value, 
worthier of life, surer of the future. The more valuable type has 
often enough existed, but as a happy chance, an exception, never as 
something willed. Instead of this it has been something feared, 
almost the fearful thing—and from motives of fear the contrasted 
type has been willed, trained, attained: man the domestic animal, 
the social animal, the sick animal—the Christian.’’ In the following 
paragraph, he speaks of the higher type as ‘‘relatively’’ a ‘‘sort of 
superman.’’'+ Once he makes a derisive reference to ‘‘learned cattle 
who had suspected him of Darwinism.’’* If Nietzsche finally held 
to Darwinism at all—and it is not certain that he did'*—it was only 
in the sense of a development—theory in general, much as Emerson 
spoke of the worm mounting ‘‘through all the spires of form to 
man.’’ For not evolution, not even selection, is a distinctive Dar- 
winian idea, but only natural selection, along with the theory of 
surplus numbers and the consequent struggle for existence—and 
Nietzsche distrusted these premises of Darwin’s view and wanted 
not so much natural selection (which he thought often favored the 
weak) as conscious, human selection in the direction of individuals 
of maximum power. 

Til 


But when we ask how the superman is to be got, we are left more 
or less in the vague. Nietzsche thinks that we have not sufficient 
data for a judgment as yet. Physiology, medicine, psychology, sociol- 
ogy—sciences that must give us the data—are not developed enough. 

14°*The Antichristian,’’ $§ 3, 4. 

15‘ Eece Homo,’’ IITL., § 1. 

16 There is no better discussion of the subject than in Professor Raoul 


Richter’s ‘‘ Friedrich Nietzsche, Sein Leben und Sein Werk’’ (2d edition, 1909), 
pages 219-238. 
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Those who imagine that Nietzsche has any short cut to Utopia have 
little idea of the manner of man he was. George Brandes called 
his view ‘‘aristocratic radicalism’’ (in distinction from radicalism 
of the democratic or socialistic type) ; but he is radical in thought, 
not in proposing a programme. He has a profound sense of the 
slowness of all real social changes. He contrasts the French Revo- 
lution with what it might have been had steadier heads kept in con- 
trol.1*7 Chronic ailings (such as lung troubles) develop from slight 
causes repeated constantly, he observes, and cures, if possible, come 
in much the same way (in this case by repeated deep breathing) ; 
and the truth holds equally of spiritual ills.1% So ‘‘no impatience’’ 
now! ‘‘The superman is our next stage’’—but ‘‘moderation”’ along 
with courage is needed in aiming thitherward. Zarathustra, the 
prophet of the coming order, has repose, can wait. Life and action 
having got a purpose and meaning, there is no need of leaping, and 
each step onward may be perfect and give happy feeling. All violent 
longing is to be overecome—the calm of the great stream is to come in 
its place.t® Speaking more prosaically, we are to guard against ex- 
changing the customary morality for a new valuation suddenly and 
violently—we must continue to live in the old for a long time and 
take the new in small doses repeatedly, till we find, very late, probably, 
that the new valuation has got predominant force and that the little 
doses have made a new nature in us.”° Indeed, in order to be taught, 
the new merality must introduce itself in connection with the exist- 
ing moral law and under its names and guises—that is, it must be 
more or less opportunist and compromising.” Nietzsche does not 
think much of ‘‘agitators,’’ all too apt to be empty heads, who 
flatten and inflate any good idea they get hold of and give it out with 
a hollow sound.?? It is a change in the depths of thought that is 
needed, not a noisy enthusiasm. And this is why he might have 
had reserves as to some who call themselves Nietzscheans to-day—for, 
he observes, with a touch of humor, the first disciples of a doctrine 
prove nothing against it !?* 

17‘*Dawn of Day,’’ § 534. 

18 Ibid., § 462. 

19 ‘‘ Werke,’? XIV., 263, § 10; 265, § 21; 286, §,99. 

20‘*Dawn of Day,’’ § 534. 

21‘ Will to Power,’’ § 957. 

22‘‘Genealogy of Morals,’’ III., § 8. 

23 Professor Theobald Ziegler, of Strassburg, remarks with a certain com- 
placency that he was the first professor of philosophy to take up Nietzsche in a 
Seminar, and that his students, all Nietzsche-worshipers at the beginning, were 
at the end Nietzschean no more (‘‘Der Turnhahn,’’ June, 1914, page 643). But 
it may be questioned whether average university students are capable of really 
grasping Nietzsche, so that accepting or rejecting him means little in their case. 
He is for those who have philosophical training and ripe powers of reflection to 
start with—for men (in every sense of the word). 
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I have said that his thought as to how to reach the superman is 
vague. It may be something, however, to turn the mind in this di- 
rection, and to have a clear conviction that the result is more or less 
in our (t. e. human) hands. If mankind were really persuaded 
that its chief function is not to make itself happy and secure on the 
earth, but to produce godlike individuals, it would surely make a 
difference. At present, the old Christian thought of heaven and hell 
being no longer regnant, there is, Nietzsche thinks, no common aim, 
and things are going by luck, hit or miss. If there is any faith in 
modern men, it is a vague and more or less lazy confidence that 
things will come out right anyway, ‘‘Providence’’ or ‘‘evolution”’ or 
‘*progress’’ or ‘‘the course of things’’ being the determining matter 
—as if, says Nietzsche, it did not depend on us how things come out, 
as if we could let them go their way.?* Indeed, what does ‘‘coming 
out right’’ mean, save as we have some notion of what is right? 
Nietzsche is opposed to leaving things to chance**—and it may be 
counted one of his distinctions in the future that he restored ra- 
tionality (in the large sense) to its proper place as the ruler of the 
world—something to be quite distinguished from the faith that ra- 
tionality, with a big R, does rule the world—and that he helped to 
make man the sovereign creator of his own destiny. 

A word which Nietzsche often uses is Ziichtung; its meaning is 
training or breeding, a practical equivalent being purposive selec- 
tion. It is something that Burbank is doing in California in the 
realm of plant life. Nietzsche, however, uses the term in a large 
sense and comprehends under it all the means, physical, social, 
spiritual, that may be used for producing the great result at which 
he aims.?® Sometimes he uses the word Erziehung, meaning educa- 
tion, not in our conventional, but in the broadest way. Ziichtung, 
however, brings out more clearly the necessary factor of selection.” 
Let us observe, he urges, nature and history and see in what way 
notable results have been reached unconsciously and perhaps clumsily 
and by very slow methods in the past; then, taking things into our 
own hands, let us see if the results we aim at can not be reached in a 
similar way, but more surely and with less waste of time and force. 
Let an organized mankind test Darwin’s assertions by experiment— 
even if the experimentation covers centuries and millenniums and we 

24‘*Genealogy of Morals,’’ II., § 12. 

25 ** Will to Power,’’ § 243. 

26 Cf. the excellent remarks of Nietzsche’s sister, ‘‘ Werke’’ (pocket edition), 
VII., page xi. 

27 Ziichtung is contradistinguished from Erziehung by Dr. F. Rittelmeyer, 
one of the most discriminating German writers on Nietzsche, in ‘‘ Friedrich 
Nietzsche und die Religion,’’ page 59. 
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have to turn the whole earth into experiment stations. Let it be proved 
whether apes can be developed into men, and lower races into higher 
races, and whether from the best mankind has at present to show, 
something still higher can be reared.2* The Chinese have made trees 
that bear roses on one side and pears on the other—and where are 
the limits to be set to the possibilities of selective human breeding? 
Historical processes may be improved upon: granting that races and 
racial struggles, national fevers and personal rivalries, have done 
their part, why could not the long-drawn-out and painful tale be 
erowded into brief space and the net results be got without the 
fearful waste??*® It is evident that Nietzsche has in mind a control 
of humanity such as has not been heard or perhaps thought of 
before. He speaks repeatedly of a world-economy, a rule of the 
earth—and it might be said in reply that there would be need of a 
God to administer it. A sort of contradiction might be charged up 
to him in that the superman who is to be reached as the outcome 
of a process of evolution would be required to start and guide the 
process—we should have to be Gods to know how to create them! 
And Nietzsche could only answer that, as individuals learn by doing 
and have to venture even if they make mistakes, so with mankind— 
that the only practical thing in the present case is to start with as 
strong, masterful an intelligence as we ean get, aiming at worla- 
control, and hope sooner or later to get a world-result. 


IV 


The initiative in such an enterprise can evidently only be taken 
by those who have the thought that inspires it—naturally they will 
be few. They must be thinkers, and men of action at the same 
time.* They will choose themselves, and, so to speak, put the crown 
on their own heads. Mere physical force does not constitute them— 
such force can do little in a connection like this; it is not a question 
of wealth—our rich men, they are the poorest, says Nietzsche, the 
aim of all wealth being forgotten ;** nor is it any longer a question of 
race, though a superior race, the ‘‘blonde (Aryan) beast,’’ did once 
lift Europe to a higher level—but there are no pure races in Europe 
now ;*” nor is it a question of aristocratic descent—where in Germany 
will you find, Nietzsche asks, a great family in whose blood there 

28 ‘¢Werke,’’ XII., 191, §§ 408-9. Cf. ‘‘Dawn of Day,’’ §551; ‘*‘ Werke’’ 
(pocket edition), V., 396, § 13. 

29‘ Werke,’? XTI., 190, § 408. 

80 Cf. Shaw’s description of the superman as some kind of philosopher- 
athlete, ‘‘Man and Superman.’’ 

31 ‘* Will to Power,’’ § 61. 

82‘ Werke,’’ XIII., 356, $§ 877-9. 
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is not venereal infection and corruption? Peasant blood, he thinks, 
is still the best.22 Not whence you come, but whither you go, is the 
critical question for the nobility to be.** The challenge is, How 
strong are you, how near completeness in body, mind, and soul, how 
far can you stand alone, assume responsibility, be your own master, 
and thereby be fit to master others.*> In other words, it is a question 
of character (in the great sense).*° The men to take the lead in re- 
deeming the world from folly and chance and in organizing col- 
lective experiments and hazardous enterprises to that end will be 
‘*philosophers’’ of this type. Every sound quality that belongs to 
the ascending line of life will be theirs. So-called ‘‘aristocrats of 
intellect’’ are not enough ;*” there must be blood and sound physical 
organization; they must be capable of projecting a new physiological 
line—all aristocracies start from superior whole men.** Nor will 
they despise the material basis of life. Though wealth will be nowise 
a distinctive mark of them (others will have more than they) they 
will have wealth—enough to make them independent and able to do 
what they like, instead of what other people like, enough to lift them 
above pitiful economies, enough to marry well on and pay for the 
best instruction to their children.*® Nietzsche’s ideas will hardly be 
thought extravagant in this connection. He once says (not in refer- 
ence to the particular point in hand) that 300 Thaler a year may 
have almost the same effect as 30,000; and, in commenting on the 


33 Ibid., 347, § 859 (Luther, Niebuhr, Bismarck are mentioned as specimens) ; 
cf. on a healthy peasant, rude, shrewd, stubborn, enduring as the superior type, 
‘*Zarathustra,’’ IV., iii, also on the possibility that there is to-day among the 
people, and particularly among peasants more relative superiority of taste and 
finer feeling of reverence than among the newspaper-reading demi-monde of 
intellect, the educated, ‘‘ Beyond Good and Evil,’’ § 263. 

34 ‘¢ Zarathustra,’’ III., xii, $12. Nietzsche even finds it possible to take 
a certain satisfaction in the democratic leveling process that has been going on 
in recent centuries, since, now that the struggle between classes is over, an order 
or rank based on individual merit can arise, ‘‘Werke’’ (pocket edition), VII., 
485-6, § 36. 

35 ‘“Werke,’’ XII., 363-4, §§ 397, 399. 

36 ‘Beyond Good and Evil,’’ § 203. 

87 §* Will to Power,’’ § 942. 

38 Cf. ‘“Werke,’’ XII., 410; 368, § 718; XIV., 263, §10. In speaking of 
aristocracy Nietzsche says that he has not in mind the prefix ‘‘von’’ and the 
Gotha calendar, adding that he intercalates this fiir Esel (‘‘Will to Power,’’ 
§ 942). None the less does he consider aristocracies to be the fruit of time and 
training (‘‘ Joyful Science,’’ § 40; ‘‘ Beyond Good and Evil,’’ § 213). Professor 
Ziegler thinks that in admitting this Nietzsche becomes reactionary and plays 
into the hands of the Junker (‘‘ Friedrich Nietzsche,’’ page 144)—but one may 
admit the principle of descent and yet allow that the family-process may have a 
beginning and, also, alas! a degenerate ending. 

39‘* Human, All-too-Human,’’ §$ 479. 
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Greek aristocracies with their hereditary property and saying that 
they ‘“‘lived better’? than we, he significantly adds that he means 
‘‘better’’ in every sense, above all much more simply in food and 
drink.*® At the same time the aristocracy to be will control wealth, 
even if not possessing it in any high degree—they will see that it does 
not hinder, but rather serves the great public ends they have at 
heart. Nietzsche even throws out what may seem a wild suggestion, 
namely, that the wise must secure the monopoly of the money- 
market: however elevated they may be above the wealthy class by 
their aims and manner of life, they must give direction to wealth— 
it is absolutely necessary, he declares, that the highest intelligence 
give direction to it. Money will be safest under their control— 
otherwise it will be liable to go (as so often happens now) for extreme 
one-sided tendencies.** 

These men, too, will know, as real aristocracies always know, the 
significance of marriage.** Love will be looked at from a new angle 
(new, that is, to the modern world)—it will be controlled by ideal 
considerations.*® Marriage will not be from passion or emotion 
simply. Nor will mere considerations of mutual fitness and com- 
patibility be the controling thing. The main aim of marriage for 
men like these will be the continuation of their type, and propaga- 
tion will be a matter of the utmost sacredness.** Zarathustra speaks 
in this spirit to a disciple: ‘‘I have a question for thee alone, my 
brother: like a sounding-lead, cast I this question into thy soul, that 
I may know its depths. Thou art young, and desirest a child and 
marriage. But I ask thee: art thou a man entitled to desire a child? 
Art thou a victorious one, a self-conqueror, a ruler of thy passions, 
a master of thy virtues? Thus do I ask thee. Or does the animal 
speak in thy wish, or mere physical demand? Or loneliness? Or 
discontent with thyself? I would have thy victory and thy freedom 
long for a child. Living monuments shalt thou build to thy victory 
and thy emancipation. Beyond thyself shalt thou build. . . . Not 
only onward, but upward shalt thou propagate thyself. To this end 

40‘‘The Wanderer and His Shadow,’’ §184. Cf. as to the danger of 
wealth, and of possessions possessing us, ‘‘ Mixed Opinions and Sayings,’’ §§ 310, 
317. Burckhardt remarks that social rank was not determined by wealth among 
the Greeks of the 5th century, B. ©. (Griechische Kulturgeschichte, Vol. IV., 
page 208-210). 

41 ‘¢Werke,’’ XIT., 204, §§ 434-435. 

42 Cf. ‘‘Werke,’’ XI., 350, § 505. 

43 ‘“Werke,’’ XIV., 261, §3. Cf. XII., 196, §418 (reflections on condi- 
tions that were favorable to the many free individuals among the Greeks, among 


them, ‘‘marriage not on account of erotic passion’’). 
44 ‘“ Werke,’’ XIV., 261, §3. Cf. ‘Will to Power,’’ §§ 732, 804. 
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may the garden of marriage help thee! Marriage so call I the will 
of two to create one who is more than they who create it.’ In 
this light will the men whom Nietzsche looks for regard marriage. 
He speaks of the help which physicians may give in advising to an 
end like this.® Women may help too—the deepest instincts of 
motherhood may be brought into line with the aim of producing a 
higher race.*? It is, of course, a different aim from the ordinary one 
of ‘‘founding a family’’ which vulgar and self-centered people may 
wish to do—the aristocracy to be will exist for universal ends, and, 
instead of being a closed line or set of lines, it will take to itself new 
elements of promise wherever they appear, and will draw on all the 
varied talents that are needed for the administration of the earth.*® 
As little is it a national aristocracy which Nietzsche has in mind. His 
thought is European (or wider) and the aristocracy will be inter- 
national—the principle of the possibility of a United Europe; he 
speaks of possible ‘‘international marital unions’? as fortresses 
under whose protection the training of a race of future lords of the 
earth may go on. He is aware that accident more or less rules in 
the world, and perhaps always will—he is aware that genius itself is 
often a happy accident.* Indeed, some of his interpreters can not 
clearly make out whether the superman is to be trained and edu- 
cated or is to come like a piece of fate.5? Nietzsche, however, really 
combines both views, saying that we may look to heredity, happy 
marriages, and to happy accidents to give us great men®*—he is 
really a more balanced thinker than many imagine. 

With this training of an aristocracy is also to go every possible 
measure for preventing degeneration among the mass of men. Races 
that can not be utilized in some way may be allowed to die out. 
Sickly people and criminals may be kept from propagating them- 

45 ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ I., xx (I practically follow here Mr. Thomas Common’s 
admirable translation). As to the carelessness of men of genius in marrying, 


see what immediately follows; also ‘‘ Werke,’’ XI., 131, § 418; ‘‘Dawn of Day,’’ 
§§ 150-1. 


46‘ Human, All-too-Human,’’ § 243. Cf. ‘‘Werke,’’ XI., 145, § 453. 

47 ‘¢ Zarathustra,’’ I., xviii (‘‘Let the beam of a star shine in your love! 
Let your hope say ‘May I bear the superman!’ ’’), 

48 ‘“Werke,’’ XIV., 226-7, §§ 457, 459. 

49‘ Werke,’’ XTIL., 358, § 881. Cf. XIV., 226, § 456. 

50 ** Will to Power,’’ §960. Cf. ‘‘Werke,’’ XIL., 368, §718. A mingling 
of German and Slavic blood is particularly suggested; also strains of the race 
possessing the greatest financial ability, the Jewish, will be of advantage 
(‘‘ Werke,’’ XIII., 273, § 872. Cf. ‘‘Beyond Good and Evil,’’ close of § 251). 

51 Cf. ‘‘ Werke,’’ XI., 273, § 289; ‘‘ Will to Power,’’ § 907. 


52 EF. g., August Dorner, ‘‘Pessimismus, Nietzsche und Naturalismus,’’ pages 
194-5 


53 ‘* Will to Power,’’ §§ 995-6. 


. 
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selves.5* Nietzsche does not think much of those who talk of mars 
rights in marriage; it is better to speak of the right to marry, and he 
thinks it a rare right. Permission to produce children should be 
granted as a distinction—physicians’ certificates being in order.” 
Women have obvious power here, and with power Nietzsche suggests 
responsibility. Remarking that the earth might be turned into a 
garden of happiness, if the dissatisfied, melancholy, grumbling could 
be prevented from perpetuating themselves, he intimates here ‘“‘a 
practical philosophy for the female sex.’’ It would also be better if 
men of high intellect, but with weakly nervous character, could not 
be perpetuated in kind.*® 
V 


Under what general social conditions would the higher species 
(or the incipient approaches thereto) best arise? Nietzsche’s view 
is almost paradoxical. Not favorable, but unfavorable conditions are 
best for them. With all said and done as to aiming at them and 
facilitating them, circumstances must not be too easy, conditions too 
soft, for them. He generally gives us the extremes of his thought 
(of course, at different times or in different connections), leaving us 
to reconcile them—and I am not sure that I can quite reconcile them 
in this case. His underlying idea is that the men of the future will 
be men of power and can only be proved by opposition. He early 
saw the place of insecurity, peril, and danger in educating the race 
and bringing out its higher qualities, and he applies the view in the 
present connection. He had made a special study of Greek life (his 
professorship at the University of Basel was of classical philology )— 
and of the marked individuals who appeared in such numbers in 
Greek city-states he observes, ‘‘It was necessary to be strong: danger 
was near—it lurked everywhere.’’ Men became great not so much 
from the good intentions of the people, as because danger challenged 
them and they asserted themselves even to the point of seeming bése 
to the people.*? So with the Romans—they were the outcome of a 
long-continued struggle for power: it was in this way that they 
reached their giant stature, like that of a primeval forest.*® Let one 
go through history, says Nietzsche: the times when the individual 
becomes ripe for his perfection, 7. ¢., free, when the classic type of 

54°“ Werke’’ (pock. ed.), III., 436, §9 (Cf. J. A. Thomson, ‘‘We do not 
want to eliminate bad stock by watering it with good, but by placing it under 


conditions where it is relatively or absolutely infertile,’’ ‘‘Heredity,’’ page 
331); ‘‘Werke,’’ XII., 188, § 404. 


65‘ Werke,’? XIV., 249, § 522; XII, 188, § 403; XIV., 248, § 518. 
56 ‘‘Mixed Opinions,’’ § 278; ‘‘Werke,’’ XIV., 263, § 10. 

57‘< Twilight of the Idols,’? X., §3; ‘‘Werke,’? X., 384-5, § 199. 
58 ‘Will to Power,’’ § 959. 
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the sovereign man is reached—oh no, they are never humane times. 
There must be no choice, either above or below trodden under foot. 
It is no small advantage to have a hundred Damocles-swords over 
one—thereby one learns to dance, comes to ‘‘freedom of motion.’’* 
The view seems extreme; but the fundamental idea of Nietzsche, that 
of an order of rank (Rangordnung), presupposes differences of 
power, and conflict and danger are a condition of its establishment— 
man in his struggle with nature being the grandiose prototype. 
Even under conditions of civilization one must guard against too 
much intercourse with the good-natured—for it relaxes: all inter- 
course is good in which one is armed (not necessarily with a pistol— 
must I add for the benefit of the simple?)®® Perhaps in no way does 
Nietzsche go so contrary to current ways of thinking; and he is well 
aware of it. Modern life, he remarks, wants at all points to be 
protected—yet when danger goes, vigilance goes, too, and stimulus 
and exuberance of spirit, ‘‘coarse remedies’’ being revolutions and 
wars. It may even be that with the general increase of security, fine- 
ness of mind will no longer be needed—and will decrease as in China; 
struggle against Christianity, the anarchy of opinion, competition 
among princes, peoples, and business men, having thus far hindered 
the complete result.** To this extent Nietzsche looks at the whole 
modern situation from an unusual standpoint. With his main 
thought on the development of a new and higher class of men he 
looks even at ordinary war and at social disorders differently from 
most of us. Once he exclaims, ‘‘If things grow more insecure about 
us, so much the better! I wish that we live somewhat circumspectly 
and martially.’’**? Wars are for the time-being the greates stimu- 
‘lants of the imagination, now that Christian transports and terrors 
thave become feeble. The social revolution which he thinks is coming 
will, perhaps, be something still greater. Accordingly, he looks with 
a certain complacency on such developments. The French Revolu- 
tion, he observes, made Napoleon and Beethoven possible; and for a 
parallel recompense one would be obliged to welcome an anarchistic 
downfall of our whole civilization.** It is under conditions of peril 
that personal manly virtue gets value, and a stronger type, physically 
and in every way, is trained; beauty (schéne manner) again becomes 
possible, and it really also goes better with the philosophers.* 

And yet Nietzsche had not had his Christian education for noth- 


59“ Will to Power,’’? §770. Cf. ‘‘Twilight of the Idols,’’ IX., § 38. 

60 *“ Will to Power,’’ $§ 856, 918. 

61‘ Werke,’? XI., 369, §558; XIL., 191, § 410. 

62‘ Werke,’? XI., 368, §557; cf. 142, § 451. 

63‘ Werke,’’ XI., 369, § 559; ‘‘ Will to Power,’’ §§ 868, 127; ibid., 877. 
64‘* Will to Power,’’ § 127; cf. § 729, also ‘‘ Werke,’’ XIII., 358, § 882. 
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ing; and it is the necessities of the situation, the logic of the produc- 
tion of great men, that lead him to say what he does. ‘‘Persons’’ 
do not come easily in this world. Good intentions alone are not 
sufficient—the force of circumstances is generally a cooperating 
cause. Moreover, rude situations may be necessary, where finer ones 
can not be appreciated. Speaking of physical wars and revolutions, 
he calls them ‘‘coarse remedies’’** [for the overmuch security in 
which we love to live]. The general truth is simply that a ‘‘person,’’ 
being by nature something more or less isolated, needs temporary 
isolating and compulsion to an armed manner of existence: if this is 
not his fortune he does not develop. What the nature of the com- 
pulsion is, or rather must be, depends on the grain of the man. 
Nietzsche required no wars or physical combats to make him a 
‘*nerson’’ and one of the most individual ones of modern time; but 
power on a lower level may require opposition of a coarser sort. 
Hence, though it is quite possible that the coming aristocracy will be 
more or less a fighting aristocracy (in the literal sense) almost from 
the start, it will not be merely that; the fighting, too, will be forced 
rather than chosen. Moreover, the fighting may be delayed; at least 
Nietzsche saw no immediate occasion for it. At present, he says, 
though the new association will assert itself in warrior fashion, it 
will be a war without powder, a war between ideas and their mar- 
shaled hosts.** Most of what he says in praise of war (not ally has 
reference to war of this sort. How little physical war was an ideal 
to him appears in his asking whether the higher species might not be 
reached in some better and quicker way than by the fearful play of 
wars and revolutions—whether the end might not be gained by main- 
taining, training, separating certain experimental groups? His 
mind evidently wavered as to the probable future course of things. 
One can only describe him as utrumque paratus. Sometimes he has 
misgivings as to whether we can foresee the most favorable condi- 
tions for the emergence for men of the highest worth—it is too com- 
plicated, a thousandfold too complicated a matter, and the chances 
of miscarriage are great, very great.°° The only thing plain to him 
is what ought to be, what he desires—and the fact that we can set 
the type on high in our estimation, and be ready for any manifesta- 
tion of it when it appears; and also that those who feel that they 
anywise approximate to it can more or less train themselves. They 
can heighten courage, insight, hardness, independence, the feeling of 
responsibility in themselves—they can live differently from the mass 
65 ** Will to Power,’’ § 886. 
66 ‘¢ Werke,’’ XII., 368, § 718. 


67 ‘Werke,’? XIII., 175-6, § 401. 
68 ** Will to Power,’’ § 907. 
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now, and will probably find plenty of opposition without seeking it 
or coming to an actual passage of arms.®® Nietzsche was aloof from 
the world of to-day, and had and has plenty of opposition. Is 
not his an evil name in the mouths of most men now? I hear 
little but dispraise of him, or at best condescension and pity 
towards him, in America. He himself had no illusions about the 
probable lot of men who thought as he did. In the figure of 
Zarathustra he tells us that he attempted a portraiture of the 
pain and sacrifice involved in a higher man’s training—he leaves 
home, family, fatherland, is contemned by current morality, has the 
suffering attendant on new ventures and mistakes, while deprived of 
all the comfort which older ideals bestow.*° Nietzsche once says of 
his own disciples: ‘‘To the men who concern me I wish suffering, 
solitude, illness, mistreatment, disgrace—I desire that deep self-con- 
tempt, the suffering of self-mistrust, the pitiful state of the van- 
quished, may not be unknown to them: I have no pity for them, 
because I wish them the one thing that can prove to-day whether a 
man has worth or not—that he hold his ground.’’"* 


VI 


And so, as I have said, his men of the future will more or less 
train themselves. They may in certain particulars anticipate the 
immensely slow processes of natural selection (which breed occa- 
sionally men of their type), put aside conditions that are not pro- 
pitious to them (isolate themselves), select the influences (nature, 
books, high events) that suit them, doing much thinking on the sub- 
ject ; they may keep in mind benevolent opponents only, independent 
friends,’? and put out of view the lower sorts of humanity, practis- 
ing the willing blindness and deafness of the wise."* Further they 
may concede to themselves a right to exceptional actions, as exercise 
in self-control and the use of freedom; they may put themselves in 
circumstances where they are obliged to be hard;"* they may win 
surplus power and self-confidence by every kind of asceticism; they 
may school themselves in fine obedience and in the fixed sense of 
differences of rank among men, altogether outgrowing the idea that 

69 Tbid., § 907. 

70‘*Werke’’ (pock. ed.), VII., 494, § 67. 

71 ** Will to Power,’’ § 910. 

72 Nietzsche remarks that ‘‘crowds are not good even when they follow 

ou.’? 
wae ‘¢Werke,’’ XII., 123-4, § 243. 

74 Nietzsche uses the word Barbar here; he has in mind, as he elsewhere 
explains, not barbarians such as we ordinarily fear, namely, those coming up 
from the lower ranks of society, but conquering, ruling natures descending from 
above, of whom Prometheus is a type (‘‘ Will to Power,’’ § 900). 
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what is right for one is allowable for another and ceasing to emulate 
virtues that belong to others than themselves."* Their manner of 
life will vary from that of the ‘‘industrial masses’’ (the business 
and working class). Industrious habits, fixed rules, moderation in 
all things, settled convictions—in short the ‘‘social virtues’’—are in- 
deed best for men at large; in this way they reach the perfection of 
their type. But for the exceptional men whom Nietzsche covets to see, 
other things are good: leisure, adventure, unbelief (as ordinarily 
’ understood), even excess—things that, if allowed to average natures, 
would cause their undoing. The very discipline that strengthens a 
strong nature and fits it for great undertakings undermines and 
shatters weaker men—‘‘doubt,’’ la largeur de ceur, experiment, in- 
dependence.”® 


So may higher men educate themselves. And yet to create the 
whole set of conditions which accident sometimes provides, for the 
appearance of great individuals, would require, Nietzsche remarks, 
an iron-hardness, ‘‘iron men,’’ such as have never existed. Prac- 
tically higher natures can only train themselves, utilize any existing 
situation, and wait for developments.” Wars will probably come 
willy-nilly, and though Nietzsche has little interest in ordinary wars, 
serving as they do only national ambitions and aims of trade [such, 
I may say on my own account, as the present war in Europe]** they 
may none the less serve in some measure as training-ground for the 
future type. But more than this, the great war may come, the war 
for an idea, for the rule and organization of the earth (for willing 


15 ‘“ Will to Power,’’ § 921. 

76 Ibid., §§ 901, 904. The (or an) element of danger in Nietzsche’s teach- 
ing is right here: when ordinary men, reading him, take themselves as exceptions, 
and the small fancy themselves great. 

77 Ibid., § 908. 

78 What Nietzsche would have thought of wars of the type of the present 
one may be gathered in part from the following. After speaking of several 
things which Germans have ‘on their conscience, he says: ‘‘ Finally, when on the 
bridge between two centuries of decadence, a force majeure of genius and will, 
strong enough to make out of Europe a unity, a political and economic unity, 
to the end of a world-government, appeared, the Germans [opposed it and] with 
their ‘‘ Freiheits-Kriegen’’ destroyed for Europe the significance, the wonderful 
significance, that attaches to Napoleon. Doing this they have on their conscience 
all that ensued and now is—this sickness and unreason which is the strongest 
force against culture that exists, nationalism—this névrose nationale from which 
Europe is sick, this eternalizing of Europe’s system of small states, and of small 
politics. They have destroyed for Europe its own meaning, its rationale (Ver- 
nunft)—they have brought it into a blind alley—Does any one aside from me 
know a way out of this blind alley? ...A task great enough to bind the 
peoples together again?’’ (‘‘Ecce Homo,’’ III., x, §2.) It is perhaps not too 
much to say that it is malignant nationalism (on both sides) that has brought 
on the present conflict. 
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compliance with the idea on the part of all concerned can not be 
taken for granted)—and to this, if it comes, Nietzsche’s higher men 
will not merely reluctantly consent, they will inspire and lead in it. 
Oddly as it may sound to our ears to-day, he has a special word of 
recognition for religious wars, and this just because they turn on 
intellectual points.”® In general, from this point of view, the church 
is a superior institution to the state, since it gives to spiritual things 
the first place and to spiritual men rather than men of physical 
force the supreme authority; and if war must needs be, then it is 
nobler to contend for shades of doctrine than for material posses- 
sions.*° And the great war, the only conflict in which Nietzsche is 
supremely interested, will be one for a conception, a philosophical 
doctrine—not with this as a cloak for other aims, but on behalf of 
it*‘—that conception of an ordered world, a rule and administration 
of the round earth, to which I have before alluded. He ventured to 
say, most extravagantly perhaps, and perhaps not, that his ideas 
would precipitate a crisis in the world’s history, wars ensuing such 
as never had been known before.’? The supreme result would jus- 
tify all it cost, and would consecrate those who took part in the 
struggle. It is the bringing of death into connection with the aims 
we strive for, that makes us reverend (ehrwiirdig) .** 

Nietzsche was a passionate spirit and took his ideas greatly, and 
would have others take them so. He animadverts on the scholars 
who are content to sit in cool shadows; it is not enough, he says, to 
prove a thing, one must win men over or lift them to it.8* We and 
our thoughts are not to be like shy deer hidden in the wood, but to go 
forth to conquer and possess. It may be left to little maidens to 
say, ‘‘good is what is pretty and touching’’; to be really good is to 
be brave.®® The time of war may not yet be come; Nietzsche is 
human enough, Christian enough to count it his happy fortune 
that he lives a preparatory existence and can leave to future man 
the conduct of actual conflicts ;*° but war in the large sense belonged 
to his nature. He might have said with Goethe: 


Machet nicht viel Federlesen, 
Schreibt auf meinen Leichenstein: 
Dieser ist ein Mensch gewesen, 
Und das heisst: ein Kimpfer sein! 


79 ‘“ Joyous Science,’’ § 144. 
80 Ibid., §§ 358, 114. 

81 Cf, ‘‘ Werke,’’ XITI., 207, § 441. 

82°“Kece Homo,’’ IV., $1. 

83‘* Will to Power,’’ § 982. 

84‘ Zarathustra,’’ II., xvi; ‘‘ Dawn of Day,’’ § 330. 
85 ‘* Joyful Science,’’ § 283; ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ I., x. 
86 ‘* Werke,’’ XITI., 209, § 442. 
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—and he wished to transmit a legacy of this spirit to his disciples. 
Zarathustra says, ‘‘ Your war shall ye wage, and for the sake of your 
thoughts. ... Ye shall love peace as a means to new wars—and 
the short peace more than the long. I counsel you not to work, but 
to conflict. I counsel you not to peace, but to victory. Let your 
work be a conflict, your peace be a victory; . . . Let your love to 
life be love to your highest hope, and let your highest hope be the 
highest thought of life! ... What matter about long life! What 
warrior wisheth to be spared ?’’S* 
; Nietzsche had his dark hours, as the strongest have, and about 
details and methods he had no settled assurance; but his dominant 

mood was one of hope. Zarathustra scarcely knew how to live, save 
as a seer of things to come—so did the past oppress him; but atone- 
ment would be made for the shortcomings of the past and the great 
Hazar be finally ushered in.** ‘‘Have ye not heard anything of my 
children? Speak to me of my garden, my Happy Isles, my new 
beautiful race. For their sake, I am rich, for their sake I became 
poor;... what have I not surrendered? What would I not surrender 
that I might have one thing: those children, that living plantation, 
those life-trees of my will and my highest hope!’’*® One feels the 
full longing of a man’s soul (of one who is woman too in the great, 
divine sense of the word) in language like this. Yet it is not mere 
longing with Nietzsche. He speaks of the ‘‘unexhausted possibili- 
ties’? of man and our human world. He is confident that in the 
long course of history the fundamental law will break through and 
the best come at last to victory—supposing that man with supreme 
determination wills their supremacy. ‘‘From you, the self-chosen,’’ 
says Zarathustra to his disciples, ‘‘shall a chosen people grow; and 
from it the superman.’ Indeed, the conditions for a change in 
the general attitude exist now—only the great persuasive men are 
lacking.** And from the class of new moralists, or, as he daringly 
said, ‘‘immoralists,’’ he believed they would arise. ‘‘We immor- 
alists,’’ he declares—and it is one of his proudest utterances—‘‘are 
to-day the only power that needs no allies in order to come to victory : 
hereby we are by far the strongest of the strong. We do not even 
need falsehood: what other power can dispense with it? A strong 
allurement fights for us—perhaps the strongest that exists, the al- 
lurement of the truth.’’ And then disdaining that proud word, he 

87 ‘‘ Zarathustra,’’ I., x (practically Common’s translation). 

88 ‘‘ Zarathustra,’’ II., xx. Cf. ‘‘Werke,’’ 306, § 136. ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ 
IV., i. 

89 ‘‘ Zarathustra,’’ IV., xi. 

90‘¢ Beyond Good and Evil,’’ §§45, 203; ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ I., xxii, § 2; 
‘‘Werke,’? XIV., 71, § 187. 

91 ‘¢ Werke,’’ XI., 372, § 567. 
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adds, ‘‘The magic that fights for us, the Venus-eye that ensnares 
even our opponents and blinds them, is the magic of extremes, the 
allurement of daring to the uttermost.’’®? 

Itself an extreme utterance, we say—but it may be safer to let 
the future decide that! In this strange world, the unexpected, the 
undreamed of, sometimes happens. 


Wiuu1am M. Sauter. 
Sttver Laks, 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 





ON THE NOTION OF INFINITY 


HENEVER a man writes a book to Ke read, he makes certain 

tacit assumptions with regard to the reader. He assumes, for 
example, a mind which can attend to things and relations between 
them, a mind which can choose among things, and which understands 
before and after. It would be absurd to tell a man, in substance, that 
before he can understand ‘‘before,’’ he must first understand some- 
thing else, and that after he understands this, he may be able to 
understand ‘‘after’’; that if he will choose to listen you will tell him 
the meaning of ‘‘choose,’’ and that certain relations among things 
will make clear to him what ‘‘things’’ and ‘‘relations’’ are. Nat- 
urally, in writing this paper on the notion of infinity, we shall sup- 
pose that the reader possesses such a mind, and the assumption gives 
the key to our argument. We shall make choices among the natural 
numbers 1, 2,3... ; some choices will be made before and others 
after, and it will turn out that the notions choice and before and after 
are essential to the notion of infinity. 

But we must be on our guard in one respect at the outset. Diffi- 
culty arises from the use of certain phrases by men who best under- 
stand the infinity-concept, and if these phrases are misunderstood, it 
may be claimed that they lead to contradictions. We hear the phrase 
‘‘when z is infinite’’ or ‘‘ when x goes to infinity’’ as if infinity were a 
place where x might go and stay. We hear that there are ‘‘definite 
infinite numbers,’’ and we interpret this to mean ‘‘there are infinite 
numbers that can be fixed by counting.’’ Of course, such statements 
are contradictory, and it is useless to consider the question, ‘‘ What 
finite number is infinite?’’ 

We must ask about any statement, not only, ‘‘Is it true?’’ but, 
‘“What does it mean?’’ for it may easily happen that a statement is 
true with one meaning, and false with another, so that the statements, 
“‘Tt is true,’’ ‘‘It is false,’’ are equally correct and equally careless. 
To guard against such difficulties, let us introduce a sort of vocabulary 

92¢¢ Will to Power,’’ §749. In ‘‘Ecce Homo,’’ III., ix, §2, he says, in 
speaking of the new hopes and tasks for mankind, ‘‘I am their happy mes- 
senger’’ (cf. IV., $1). 
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giving some of the terms that we shall use, together with their mean- 
ings for this paper. 

We shall be concerned, first, with the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 
et cetera, These numbers are defined by the counting process, 
which is itself undefined except for the assumption that we may 
*‘count one more’’ than any number already defined. A number is 
said to be greater than another if it is defined by the counting process 
after the other; then the other is said to be less than the one. 

Corresponding to the natural numbers we shall consider sets or 
groups of elements. The term group is undefined, but is used in the 
sense ‘‘a group of five chairs.’’ In general, a group has parts or sub- 
groups where the elements of the subgroup are some, but not all of 
the elements of the group; as, a group of five chairs has a subgroup of 
three chairs. Each group has associated with it a cardinal number, 
as the group of five chairs has associated with it the cardinal number, 5. 

Groups are compared by the process of one-to-one correspondence. 
This term also.is undefined, but is used in the sense of the old jingle 


‘*T saw five brave maids 
Sitting on five broad beds 
Braiding broad braids,’’ 


where there is a one-to-one correspondence between maids, beds, and 
braids. 

A group is finite if its cardinal number is one of the natural 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, et cetera. 

A finite group is said to be less than a second group if the ele- 
ments of the first may be paired one-to-one with the elements of a part 
of the second. 

We assume that a group may be formed by ‘‘adding one element’’ 
to any existing finite group. 

With this vocabulary at our disposal let us go on to define an 
infinite group. We may give Cantor’s definition,? ‘‘a group is said 
to be infinite if there is no finite group with whose elements the ele- 
ments of the group may be paired one-to-one,’’ or what is the same 
thing? ‘‘a given group is said to be infinite when, if @ is any finite 
number that has been chosen, the group has a subgroup of a 
eiements.”’ 

The word any as used in this definition must be distinguished from 
some. If ‘‘so-and-so is true of any element of a group,’’ we know 
so-and-so will hold with regard to a chosen element before we choose 
the element. If ‘‘so-and-so is true of some element of a group’’ we 
do not know whether so-and-so will hold with regard to a chosen ele- 

1‘*G, Cantor, ‘‘Zur Begriindung der transfiniten Mengenlehre.’’ Math. 


An., Vol. 46, page 492. 
2 As may be shown, although it is not shown here. 
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ment until after we have chosen the element. Speaking loosely, any 
element of a group is an element that has not yet been chosen; some 
(a certain) element of a group is an element that has been chosen. 

The number a of our definition is both any number and some 
number, according to the point of view. First, a group is supposed to 
be fixed according to some chosen law. With respect to all that 
follows the group is some group, and with respect to the group, a is 
any number, that is, a has not yet been chosen. But there comes a 
time when a is supposed to be chosen. With respect to all that fol- 
lows, namely, the choice of the subgroup, the number a is some 
number, that is, with respect to the subgroup a is a number that 
has been chosen. 

Then our definition means that the infinite group is chosen before 
the number a, and the subgroup is chosen after the number a. 

This peculiar order of choices must be preserved in a definition 
of infinite group, for 

(1) A finite group will fulfil all the conditions if both the group 
and the subgroup may be chosen after the number a, as follows: 
first, choose a, say, 20; then a finite group, say, of 30 things; then a 
subgroup of 20 things. The finite group of 30 things fulfils the condi- 
tions. And evidently, it does not matter how large a is taken. We 
could fulfil the conditions in the same way if a were chosen equal to a 
million or even a larger number. 

(2) There is no group that will fulfil the conditions if both the 
group and the subgroup must be chosen before the number a. 
Choose, say, the group of finite integers and a finite subgroup at 
pleasure, say, the first million integers. Now suppose an opponent 
chooses the number a equal to a million and one. There is nothing 
to prevent his doing so, but in that case the conditions of the defini- 
tion are not fulfilled, even by the group of finite integers. 

The order of procedure prescribed by our definition is as follows: 
First, let the group be given according to a certain law; for example, 
let the group be the group of finite integers 1, 2, 3, . . . With the 
group defined we give our opponent a perfectly free choice of the 
number a. The group is infinite in case it has a subgroup of a ele- 
ments no matter what number a happened to be chosen. Evidently, 
the group of finite integers has such a subgroup corresponding to any 
chosen a, namely, the group of the first a integers; if a is a million, 
the first million integers. 

If some one objects that we have been talking only about finite 
groups and have not defined an infinite group at all, we may challenge 
him to produce a finite group which may be treated in the same way, 
namely, first, let the group be defined; second, give an opponent a 
perfectly free choice of the number a, and third, find in the given 
group a subgroup of a elements. 
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Beside the definition already given, Cantor gives the equivalent 
definition ‘‘a group is infinite if its elements may be paired one-to-one 
with the elements of a part of the group.’’ But one might say, ‘‘who 
ever saw such a group?’’ It surely does not belong to our sense 
experience. If the definition is to have value, such a group must be 
shown to exist. Cantor says that the group of natural numbers is 
such a group because its elements may be paired one-to-one with the 
elements of the group of even numbers as follows: 


ERGGS..«., 
2, 4,6,8,10.... 


But no one has ever paired more than a finite number of the elements 
of these groups. Then Cantor’s statement means, ‘‘if we choose any 
number we can find its double, and if we choose any even number, we 
can find its half,’’ and we can perform this process (a finite number 
of times) as often as we like. 

With a finite group, say, of 21 elements we may pair an element 
of a part with an element of the whole 20 times, if we wish, but not 
more than 20 times. On the other hand, with an infinite group we do 
not have to stop pairing an element of the part with an element of 
the whole unless we choose to do so, that is, in case of the infinite 
group, there is no finite number that corresponds to the number 20, 
above. And yet it is not exact to say that we can pair all the elements 
of the infinite group with their doubles, because all the elements of 
the infinite group can not be chosen. 

To be sure, Cantor speaks of ‘‘the totality of all finite numbers,”’ 
but he does not mean ‘‘all numbers that have been defined’’ or ‘‘are 
supposed to have been defined,’’ but rather those that may be defined, 
We can not suppose that all the finite numbers have been fixed. 
What has been fixed is a law by which may be fixed ag many finite 
numbers as we wish. Then, the difference between finite and infinite 
depends fundamentally on the difference between what has been done 
and what may be done. It demands for its understanding a mind 
such as we assumed at the outset, a mind that can choose among things 
with a sense of before and after in its choices. 

This relation of before and after will serve also to interpret 
Cantor’s proof that the set of real numbers between zero and one is 
non-denumerable.*? The proof runs as follows: Suppose that a law 
could arrange the never-ending decimals* between zero and one in a 

3A denumerable set can be put into one-to-one correspondence with the set 
of natural numbers 1, 2, 3 .--. In such a set, each element has a definite place 
with reference to the other elements, a third place or a fifth or tenth place. 
The set of even integers is denumerable because each number has its place, for 


example, the number 24 has the twelfth place. 
4The digits are supposed to follow one another according to a fixed law, 
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denumerable order corresponding to the numbers 1, 2, 3, ... as 
follows: 








































(1) 


eeeeereeeereeeereeerese 


where the letters stand for digits, for example, -a,a,a,@,-++ might 
be -1587---. Then there is at least one never-ending decimal un- 
accounted for in the array, namely, -a’, b’,c’,d’,---, where a’, is a 
digit that is not a,, b’, is not b,, et cetera, because this decimal differs 
from any in the array in at least one place; it differs from the first 
decimal in the first place, from the second decimal in the second place, 
and so on. 

But, the objection is raised, ‘‘Does not this exception number 
occur lower down in the array?’’ If it occurs in the array it must 
have a definite place corresponding to one of the natural numbers 
1, 2,3, . . . Suppose that this place is the nth. 1 is a fixed number, 
since the denumerable order is supposed to have been chosen. Since 
the decimals are never ending, the nth decimal has an nth digit, and 
this digit can not belong both to the nth decimal and the exception 
number by the law of formation of the latter. Therefore, if we fix 
any denumerable order of never-ending decimals, we can then find 
a never-ending decimal which has no place in the order. In fact, 
. as the very writing of a number that has a place in the order helps to 
create a number that has no place in the order; and just so long as 
there are numbers with definite places, just so long is there at least 
one number without definite place. According to the conditions, the 
order has been chosen ‘‘before’’ and the exception number may be 
chosen ‘‘after,’’ and the theorem is proved. 

The réle played in modern analysis by this eoncept of before and 
after may be illustrated further from the theory of limits. Perhaps 
the simplest illustration is the theorem that the limit, as x becomes 
infinite, of the fraction 1/x is zero. The theorem means (and here 
lies the difficulty) ‘‘if a constant e has been chosen, no matter 
how small, then there is a constant z,, such that when z is greater 
than 2,, 1/z is less than e.’’ The theorem is true, because, after e 
has been chosen, we may choose 7, —=1/e; and if z is greater than 2, 
then 1/z is less than e. In other words, the larger the denominator 
the smaller the fraction, and we may take the denominator of the 
fraction 1/x large enough to make the value of the fraction ag small 
as we please. If x is greater than 10, 1/z is less than 1/10; if x is 


and the phrase ‘‘never-ending decimal’’ means strictly the limit of a decimal 
of n digits as n becomes infinite. 
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greater than 100, 1/z is less than 1/100; if x is greater than 1/e, 
1/x is less than e. 

An imaginary opponent objects, ‘‘Of course, you can do all this 
after e has been chosen, but suppose e had not been chosen first. I 
might have chosen e differently.’? We reply, ‘‘If e¢ had not been 
chosen first, then our statement would not have the meaning which 
we have assigned to it, for it is precisely in this choosing first or . 
second that the essential of the concept lies. You had a perfectly free 
choice of e. Why didn’t you make the most of it?’’ 

The idea of before and after enters also into the notions of funce- 
tion, continuity, uniform continuity, convergence, uniform conver- 
gence, et cetera, of which we may not treat. It is evidently the idea of 
time, not in the sense of measured time, nor in Bergson’s sense of 
‘*duration,’’ but in the sense that one thing is done or supposed done 
before another, as one move is made before another in a game of 
chess. If the choices of numbers are actually made, the time in ques- 
tion is real; if the choices are only supposed to be made, the time is 
fictitious as a dream time is fictitious, but as the idea of time is neces- 
sary to the meaning of a dream, so the idea of time is necessary to the 
concepts of mathematics with which we have been occupied. 


CHARLES W. Coss. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Henri Bergson: A Study in Radical Evolution. Emm Cart Witm. New 
York: Sturgis and Walton Company. 1914. Pp. xv+193. 

Henri Bergson: An Account of His Life and Philosophy. Ancor RuHE 
and Nanoy Maraaret Paut. London: Macmillan and Company. 
1914. Pp. vii+ 245. 


The disposition toward Bergsonism in these two books is a contrast, 
and this enhances their interest, though neither lacks interest on its own 
merits. They are instructive studies, and more: each is literature of su- 
perior elegance and charm. Otherwise they are as different from each 
other as possible. 

The book by Professor Wilm is the lighter in every way, of little 
more than half the length of the other, and composed in a style exceed- 
ingly easy to read. Rather than the study or class-room, I should say 
that the congenial environment for its reading is a hammock. Intention 
to deal with “the subtler complications” of Bergson’s thought is ex- 
plicitly renounced in the Preface; and of the classes of people whom Berg- 
sonism interests, “the reading laity” and “scientists and professional 
students of philosophy,” the book is addressed to the first. The* Preface, 
taken by itself, suggests, what the succeeding text does not, that the 
author regards Bergson’s work very lightly—as the dernier cri from Paris, 
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and little more. “ Bergsonitis, which seems to be spreading around the 
world, is in most cases undoubtedly to be diagnosed as a purely subjective 
malady, due either to a process of auto-suggestion, or, what is more likely, 
to the persistent suggestive influence of a misguided public press.” 

Nevertheless, the depreciatory note of the Preface is not the key-note 
of the book. Attention is not focused on criticism. The religious bear- 
ing of Bergsonism receives the author’s willing sympathy, and serves as 
text for two concluding chapters, “The Value of Life” and “The Prob- 
lem of Death.” “The real foe of religion... is not naturalism,... 
but absolutism in every form,” which “leaves man out of account.” A 
“hopeful interpretation of reality” must provide for the possibility of the 
achievement of human ends, through whatever struggle and pain. And 
Bergsonism does provide for this in all three of its salient doctrines, crea- 
tive evolution, indeterminate teleology, and human freedom. 

In criticism, the main point is the unreal abstractness of Bergson’s 
formula for reality, namely, “pure becoming.” “Pure change, strictly 
taken, is entirely inconceivable. ... If I simply have before me first A 
and then B, A and B being absolutely devoid of any point of community 
[identity within the change], there is no sense in saying that I have 
apprehended a process of change” (pp. 121, 122). Moreover, “ That 
something shall persist through the successive mutations which reality 
undergoes seems indeed to be absolutely demanded by other parts of Berg- 
son’s system. ... Side by side with the doctrine of universal mutation, 
we have what seems to be the precise opposite of it, the notion, namely, 
of universal conservation. ... Nothing is ever abandoned and nothing 
lost” (pp. 125, 126). 


The work of Algot Ruhe and Nancy Margaret Paul is written on a 
different plan. It is a wonderful digest of Bergson’s complete works. 
Its exceeding merit is in two particulars: the unequaled comprehensive- 
ness of the material presented,—decidedly surpassing the comprehensive- 
ness of any other compendium of Bergsonism—and secondly the graceful 
lucidity of the presentation. Everything is here, in 240 pages, set forth, 
however, with such leisurely elegance that there is not a hint of com- 
pression, with such perspicacity that Bergson’s paradoxes are almost in- 
telligible. The following passage is translation, so closely it follows 
Bergson’s French, but it is marvelously inspired and free from the letter 
that killeth: 

“Instinct, in short, is sympathy, and if its-scope could be sufficiently 
enlarged and reflexion brought to bear upon its operation it would put 
into our hands the key of life, just as intellect at its highest may give us 
the key to the comprehension of matter. But now each is turned in its 
own special direction. And whereas intellect, through the medium of 
science, its creation, is now leading us deeper and deeper into the secrets 
of inert matter, were we to follow intuition,—that is to say, an instinct 
become conscious of itself, set free from slavery to the exigencies of ac- 
tion, and able to reflect upon what it sees—we might be led into the depths 
of life itself” (p. 224). a 

The book is work of disciples as wholly devout as LeRoy. But there 
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is no adulation; there is almost nothing about Bergson; from first to last 
it is the doctrine itself. This is true in spite of a biographical chapter 
of 53 pages. “ His life is to be found in his works”; and the biography 
is little more than reports of addresses and occasional papers hitherto 
published in no book and not included in other essays in Bergsonism. — 
Of its class, as a synoptic presentation of Bergsonism, this work far 
surpasses any other that I know. There is a very good portrait of Berg- 
son. The press-work is beautiful. Each of these books has an index. 
ArtHur MITCHELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


La Question Sociale et le Mouvement Philosophique au XIX* Siécle. 
Gaston Ricuarp. Paris: Colin. 1914. Pp. xii 363. 


Owing to Kant’s emphasis on the problem of the relation of thought 
to action the social question occupied an increasingly prominent place in 
the philosophy of the nineteenth century. The history of ethical theory 
during this period is hardly intelligible without a knowledge of contem- 
porary phases of the social question. For Professor Richard this connec- 
tion is particularly close, since he contends that the social question is 
essentially moral rather than economic in character. He undertakes to 
show that philosophical analysis of the springs of conduct alone can 
refute the immoralisme of the economic optimism of the first half or the 
materialism of the scientific socialism of the latter half of the century. 
Since the social question is a moral question, only those thinkers are in the 
position to make any contribution of value who emphasize justice or the 
problem of evil. The author omits, therefore, the French eclectics, the 
German pessimists, as well as Nietzsche. For Schopenhauer the social 
problem admits of no solution since existence itself is essentially evil. 
Nietzsche practically negates the social question in his doctrine of the 
“will to power.” 

The year 1848, when Marx and Engels issued their famous pamphlet 
“Manifest der Kommunisten,” divides the century into two periods, 
dominated by different tendencies. During the first period the economic 
individualism of the English school of Adam Smith, Malthus, and Bent- 
ham, introduced into France during the second decade, was opposed by 
the traditional school of De Maistre and Lamennais and later by the 
positivists. A corresponding reaction from the individualism of Kant 
took place in Germany under the leadership of Fichte and Hegel. The 
second period is marked by the opposition of the philosophers to the 
scientific socialism of Marx and Engels. Herbert Spencer uttered a 
passionate protest against the communism of the scientific socialist which 
threatened to submerge the individual. The Swiss philosopher Secrétan, 
a disciple of Schelling, defended moral and spiritual values against the 
determinism and naturalism of both German socialism and French posi- 
tivism. Finally, scientific socialism found vigorous opposition from the 
Neo-Kantians represented in France by Renouvier and in Germany by 
Cohen and Lange, Stammler and Natorp. It is with this school that 
Professor Richard appears to have the most in common. 

Corresponding to these two periods Professor Richard’s book falls into 
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two parts, the first dealing with the relations of philosophy to economic 
individualism, the second tracing its connections with scientific social- 
ism. In chapter one of the first part the writer indicates in illuminating 
fashion how the moral idealism of Kant, which insisted upon the auton- 
omy of the individual, condemned war as the source of all evil and looked 
towards a regime of “ perpetual peace” assured by a federation of nations, 
was gradually nationalized. Hegel, the philosophical exponent of Prus- 
sian absolutism, saw in war the sole means by which the Idea could 
realize itself, in “ perpetual peace” a paradox, and denied the possibility 
of international justice since each state’s own sovereignty excludes the 
jurisdiction of others. Here is the philosophical forecast of militant Pan- 
Germanism. Chapters two and three trace the development of the French 
traditional school from De Maistre to Lamennais, whose merit it was to 
have “restored the value and the réle of man’s moral freedom and to have 
identified progress with the struggle against evil” (p. 96). Chapters four 
to six indicate the connection between the positivists and the Saint- 
Simonists and Benthamites; of particular interest is the discussion of the 
relations between Comte and John Stuart Mill. The concluding chapter 
of part one traces the gradual change. between 1789 and 1848 as to the rel- 
ative importance of individual rights and the authority of the community. 
In chapter one of part two the author shows how scientific socialism with 
its theories of economic values, its Hegelian historical determinism, and 
its emphasis of class conflict gave rise to an entirely new set of problems. 
The next two chapters give the reactions of Herbert Spencer and Secrétan 
to the challenge of the scientific socialists; strange to say, Richard thinks 
that both were inspired by Schelling. The two concluding chapters are 
devoted to Neo-Kantianism. A bibliography of the sources is appended. 

Professor Richard has produced a solid and scholarly piece of work. 
The reviewer finds himself thoroughly in sympathy with the writer’s 
general conclusions. There is no other work that offers within the same 
compass a better orientation upon the period and the problem concerned. 


JOHN M. MECELIN, 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


A History of Psychology, Ancient and Patristic. Grorce Swney Brett. 
London: George Allen and Company. Pp. xx+ 388. 1912. 


This excellent book was needed. Siebeck’s “ Geschichte der Psychol- 
ogie,” though not superseded, dates from well back in the last century, 
‘and the progress of investigation in many fields, notably in that of the 
pre-Socratics, called for a new synthesis. Mr. Brett has accomplished his 
task with all the virtuosity of the trained English prize man who puts the 
facts of the Germans better than they can do it for themselves. It is 
the neat craftsmanship that we find in Jebb’s “ Homer and his Attic Ora- 
tors,” in Gardiner’s and Jevon’s “Greek Antiquities,” and Whibley’s 
“ Companion to Greek Studies.” It is not a work of startling originality 
or of minute and speculative erudition. But Mr. Brett’s scholarship is 
quite sufficient for his purpose. He controls his secondary authorities by 
study of the texts, he supplies in footnotes the indispensable technical 
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terms, and the appended bibliography and notes enable the serious stu- 
dent to follow him to his sources. 

The book is very readable. The style is admirable in point, precision, 
and lucidity. And the trenchant good sense everywhere displayed is a re- 
freshing relief from the abuse of conjecture and anthropology that is the 
note of too many of the most conspicuous successes of recent English 
scholarship. 

It is impossible to resume so condensed and pregnant a résumé. Mr. 
Brett has no thesis to sustain, no demonstration that the moon is made 
of green cheese, which the reviewer can impart to the public as his mes- 
sage. He evidently composes with his eye on the object, that is, on the 
original texts, and is capable, when the subject demands it, of thinking 
in Greek or Latin and not in English translation. What distinguishes 
his book from the compilations of the bookmaker and the baseless fabrics 
of the hypothesis-monger, is the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of short 
pointed sentences that put the facts or the graduated probabilities just 
right, instead of wrapping them in a fog of equivocal abstraction or dis- 
torting them in misplaced focus or false perspective. There are, of course, 
some statements which a special student of Plato and Aristotle is tempted 
to challenge. But they involve minutie of language and interpretation 
too technical for discussion here, and are evanescent in the general right- 
ness and sanity of the whole. 

The earlier chapters are especially good. The fifteen introductory 
pages on the character of primitive thought may be described, according 
to the critic’s preferences, as either the most expeditous clue or the most 
effective antidote to the vast literature of speculative anthropology that 
blocks the way to the study of Greek life and literature and philosophy. 
Mr. Brett has studied this literature. But he has also read and under- 
stood his Homer, and Homer saves him. Admirable, too, is the sketch of 
the pre-Socratics. Its sober estimates of probability may be commended 
to our scientific brethren as a check on the Leweses, the Langes, and the 
Drapers, in whom they too lightly put their trust, and it will save even the 
readers of the picturesque and brilliant Gomperz from many a misappre- 
hension. 

In the brief chapter on the Sophists, Mr. Brett succumbs to the mod- 
ern fashion that rehabilitates these gentry and takes Protagoras and 
Gorgias a little too seriously. They may have been all he says, but there is 
little or no evidence for it, and to attribute to Protagoras everything that 
Plato’s “ Thestetus” suggests to a modern pragmatist, is begging the 
historical question. 

Thus far with the aid of Diels and Rohde Mr. Brett could control his 
texts completely. He could hardly be expected to master in its detail the 
enormous literature from Plato through Aristotle, the Stoics, Epicureans, 
neo-Platonists, and Christian fathers, down to Saint Augustine. His 
method seems to have been to select certain texts as, e. g., Plato’s 
“ Pheedo,” “Philebus,” and “ Timeus,” and Aristotle’s “De Anima,” for 
independent analysis, and to summarize secondary authorities for the rest. 
This procedure involves some omissions and inaccuracies which, how- 
ever, do not appreciably impair the general soundness and interest of the 
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work. It is, and is likely to remain for some time, the best introduction 
to the study of ancient psychology in any language. 


Pavut SwHorey, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. January, 1915. La contagion de la 
folie (pp. 1-38): G. Dumas.- This article ascribes the hypothesis of the 
contagion of insanity to an insufficient analysis of the pretended cases of 
such contagion. The expression has been used “to designate two phe- 
nomena that are successive or at least distinct: first, a psychopathic 
trouble, occasioned by a moral cause; second, the communication of ideas 
and images of delirium, from which results an apparent similarity of the 
two morbid tableaux.” La paramnésie et les réves (pp. 39-48): A. L. D. 
—A description of personal impressions of the connection of dreams and 
paramnésia. Revue Critique. La question du hasard: Darpon. Revue 
générale. Les revues allemandes de Psychologie en 1911 et 1912: 
Foucautt. Analyses et comptes rendus. E. Régis et A. Hesnard, La 
Psychoanalyse: Tu. Rizot. J. Wilbois, Les nouvelles méthodes d’éduca- 
tion: L. Ducas. Revue des Périodiques. Nécrologie (Francois Pillon). 


Marshall, Henry Rutgers. War and the Ideal of Peace. New York: 
Duffield and Company. 1915. Pp. 234. $1.25. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


‘JOINT meetings of the Aristotelian Society, the British Psychological 
Society, and the Mind Association, were held on July 3 and 5, in London. 
At the meeting on July 3 Professor G. D. Stout read a paper on Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell’s Theory of Judgment. At the meeting on July 5 a sym- 
posium was held on the Import of Propositions by Miss Constance Jones, 
Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, and Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. 


THE graduate subject of education at the Johns Hopkins University, 
which was formerly associated with philosophy and psychology, and more 
recently with philosophy, has been made a separate department. The title 
of the chair occupied by Professor Edward F. Buchner will be changed to 
that of education from the former title of education and philosophy. The 
conditions of admission to candidacy with education as the principal sub- 
ject for the degree of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy will con- 
tinue to be the same as in the other departments. 


Durant Drake (Ph.D., Columbia), associate professor of ethics and 
the philosophy of religion at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, has been appointed professor of philosophy at Vassar College. 


J. FREDERICK DasHIELL (Ph.D., Columbia), instructor in philosophy at 
Princeton University, has accepted an appointment at the University of 
Minnesota for the next academic year. 





